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PsycHOLOGY AND ScIENTIFIC METHODS 





THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION’S DIS- 
CUSSION 


T the request of the committee on discussion of the American 
Philosophical Association, and with the cooperation of the 
leaders in the discussion, the editors are glad to print in this issue of 
the JoURNAL the following papers as preliminary statements of the 
principal topics to be brought forward. . 





HOW FAR IS AGREEMENT POSSIBLE IN PHILOSOPHY? 


N this brief paper I shall try to indicate a possible line of answer 
-L to the questions formulated in the programme of discussion ar- 
ranged for the coming meeting of the Philosophical Association. 

The term ‘‘science’’ is currently employed in two very distinct 
senses. It may mean thinking that is as rigorous, as enlightened, 
and as competent as our present knowledge of the factors involved in 
the problems dealt with will permit. All philosophical thinking, 
worthy of the name, may be presumed to be of this character, and as 
such will fall under the rubric of science in this broader meaning of 
the term. It will be grouped with mathematics and physics as well 
as with sociology, politics, and psychology. But the term is also em- 
ployed, and as I think more advisedly, in a narrower sense to denote 
those disciplines in which there is a working agreement as to prin- 
ciples, methods, and results. By universal admission philosophy has 
not in the past been of this character. 

Are we then to conclude that all knowledge worthy of the name 
is science, and that we can have no knowledge save in those regions 
where science has gained secure footing? Such a question answers 
itself. We can not defer having convictions in ethics and polities 
until the scientific expert is prepared to enlighten us upon the duties 
of life. And as history proves, we would not possess even the exist- 
ing mathematical disciplines if non-scientific, tentative theorizing 
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a. 
had not seemed to our ancestors a legititaate and worthy form of 


attainable knowledge. 

The nature of the distinction between science and philosophy may 
perhaps be interpreted somewhat as follows. Science deals with the 
isolable, philosophy with the non-isolable problems. Each science 
has been brought into existence through the discovery of a method 
whereby some one problem or set of problems can be isolated from 
all others, and solved in terms of the factors revealed within a defi- 
nitely limited field of observation and analysis. Science is successful 
specialization. Galileo founded the science of dynamics by demon- 
strating that it is possible to discover the laws governing the behavior 
of bodies independently of any solution of the many metaphysical 
problems unsolved in the determination of the causes of motion. 
Newton transformed Descartes’s speculative cosmology into a scien- 
tifie system by a further extension of the same procedure. Dar- 
win’s triumphant achievement was similar in character. He suc- 
cessfully segregated the problem of the preservation of variations 
from the question, with which all that is speculative in biology is so 
inextricably bound up, of the nature of the causes determining their 
origin. Such methods of specialization prove acceptable to other 
workers in the same field, and their application leads to a growing 
body of universally accepted teaching. 

It is frequently urged that science succeeds where philosophy has 
failed. But that, as history can demonstrate, is an entirely false 
reading of the actual facts. The sciences, when not simply new sub- 
divisions within an existing science, and sometimes even then, are al- 
ways the outcome of antecedent philosophizing. The coming into ex- 
istence of a new science means that the earlier ‘‘unscientific’’ specula- 
tions have at length succeeded in forging conceptual weapons suffi- 
ciently adequate for the steady progressive solution of the problems 
dealt with. The creation of a science is consequently the justification 
of the relevant previous theorizings. But the objection will at once 
be restated in altered form. Philosophy is of value only in propor- 
tion as it becomes science, and it has already been displaced from 
every one of the fields of knowledge. Induction from observed facts 
has been substituted for a priori reasoning from fictitious premises. 
Philosophy, so far as it continues to exist in any form distinct from 
science, is merely the attempt to formulate solutions while our insight 
is still such as not to justify them. In the absence of the disciplinary 
rigor of observed fact, it freely indulges the caprice of temperament, 
and employs the arts of the special pleader to justify conclusions 
antecedently adopted. 

Such objections, I take it, only show that even in devoted students 
of science the old Adam of circumscribed outlook may still survive. 
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The above attitude is merely the modern representative of the kind 
of objection that greeted the beginnings of speculation even in ancient 
Greece. And to any such sweeping criticisms the history of philos- 
ophy is sufficient reply. It is still what it has always been, the his- 
tory of genuine insight in the making. For reasons entirely under- 
standable Hegel is of evil repute with the majority of scientists. But 
surely in the field of the historical disciplines his influence has been 
fruitful to a quite remarkable degree. The list of historians and 
sociologists who have profited by his speculations would overflow the 
limits of many pages. I need only mention, as outstanding instances, 
Ranke and Zeller, Renan and Strauss, Proudhon and Karl Marx. Or 
to cite the work of an earlier thinker: Leibnitz not only shares with 
Newton the honor of discovering the differential calculus, he also 
formulated that programme of a universal logic which has since been 
so fruitfully developed by Boole, Peano, and Russell, and which has 
in consequence made so beneficial an eruption through the hard 
erust of the more traditional logic. The difficulties which we find in 
defining the present relation between science and philosophy would 
not seem to be due to any diminution in the influence which philos- 
ophy is exerting either upon science or upon general thought. They 
are largely caused by its more delicate and sensitive adjustment to 
the varied and complex needs of our modern life. It has learned to 
formulate its theories in more adequate terms and so can bring its 
influences more subtly and persuasively to bear. The interplay of 
influences is closer and more complicated than ever before. 

The tasks of philosophy vary, indeed, with the needs of the age, 
and for that reason are all the more inevitably prescribed. The very 
certainty and assurance which the sciences have acquired in their sev- 
eral fields constitutes a new menace to the liberality of thought. The 
frequent unreliability of the expert iu matters of practise is univer- 
sally recognized; his dogmatism in matters broadly theoretical is less 
easily discounted, and may in the future prove insidiously harmful. 
Philosophy is still needed in order to enforce breadth of outlook and 
catholicity of judgment. It stands for the general human values as 
against excessive pretensions, whether in science, in religion, or in 
practical life, for the past and the future as against the present, for 
comprehensiveness and leisure as against narrowness and haste. The 
individual philosopher may not, of course, possess these qualities, 
but he at least lays claim to them, and is supposed to have earnestly 
striven to embody them in his own person, when he professes to give 
a theory of life that is genuinely philosophical. And though, per- 
haps, at some time in the very distant future philosophy may over- 
come the differences between itself and science, that is not a possibil- 
ity which we can anticipate in any precise or even imaginative fash- 
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ion. What truly concerns us is rather to define the actual relation in 
which, under present conditions, the two types of theoretical inquiry 
would seem to stand to one another.* 

That brings me to the second part of my question. What is phi- 
losophy in its distinction from science? Philosophical knowledge, I 
should contend, differs from the scientific in its incapacity to answer 
any one of its problems without anticipating, in broad outline, the 
kind of answer that has to be given to all the others. In other words, 
it deals with all those problems for which no method of successful 
isolation has yet been formulated. The present position of logic may 
serve as an illustration. There is as great divergence regarding log- 
ical questions as there is in regard to ethical problems. And the 
reason would seem to be that the theory of the judgment and of the 
nature of universals has never yet been successfully segregated from 
the general body of philosophical doctrine. Bertrand Russell’s 
analysis of deductive reasoning is inspired by his rationalistic epis- 
temology, just as Mill’s counter-theory is based on his sensationalist 
metaphysics. This is still more obvious when we come to such prob- 
lems as the nature of consciousness or of our moral vocation. They 
involve considerations which reach out into all departments of life. 
They are humanistic problems, and carry with them into their theo- 
retical treatment all the complexities and difficulties of a practical, 
ethical, and religious orientation towards life. They bring into play 
the whole man as well as all the sciences. The various philosophical 
problems can not be treated as so many separate issues and their 
solutions combined to form a comprehensive system. That would 
result in what Faguet, in speaking of Voltaire, has described as 
‘*a chaos of clear ideas.’’ The specific characteristic of philosophical 
reflection is that in dealing with any of its problems it must simul- 
taneously bear in mind the correlative requirements of all the others. 
Even when it finds its chief inspiration in some one specific field, it 
may do so only in so far as the insight thereby acquired can be shown 
to be supremely illuminating in other spheres. 


1 All the most important distinctions, even those that are most fundamental, 
are ultimately partial and in some degree relative. I am not concerned to 
mainiain that the isolation of scientific problems is ever quite complete or 
that the sciences do not from time to time themselves become metaphysical. 
I also recognize that philosophy does in some measure experimentally employ 
methods of partial isolation within its own field. But in this brief paper I can 
take account only of the broader features of the intellectual landscape. Should 
these be properly surveyed, the description will yield an outline that no 
minuteness of detail need essentially modify. Science and philosophy may 
have community of origin, of logical structure, and of ultimate destiny; and 
yet may be most fruitfully interpreted in terms of their differences. The fact 
that mountain ranges have been ocean beds and may become so again does not 
affect the truth and utility of our modern maps. 
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But if the residual problems can only be solved in terms of a 
general philosophical standpoint, how is that latter to be attained? 
The answer—lack of space must excuse dogmatism of statement—lies 
in recognition of the manner in which the past history of philosophy 
predetermines, consciously or unconsciously, our present-day prob- 
lems. Philosophy is to be found only in the history of philosophy, 
and each new system fulfils its mission in proportion as it yields an 
enlightening reading of past experience, a genuine analysis of pres- 
ent conditions, and in terms of these a prophetic foreshadowing of its 
own future development. The results of scientific research sum 
themselves up in definite principles and in prescribed methods. To 
that extent the scientist can dispense with the study of history. But 
this does not happen in philosophy, and the place of those principles 
and methods has therefore to be supplied by such guidance as the 
individual thinker can extract from the past development of the 
philosophical problems. 

There are, of course, two paths, apparently independent, upon 
which philosophical truth may be sought. It may be discovered 
through direct historical study. It was largely so in the case 
of Comte and of Hegel. Or it may come through concentration 
on the present-day problems as in Spencer and Karl Pearson.? But 
in neither case is the procedure such as to completely dispense with 
the alternative method. It is easy to decipher the interpretation of 
past thought which underlies Spencer’s or Pearson’s thinking. It 
is some such hag-ridden reading of history as we find in Buckle’s 
‘*Civilization in England.’’ We can similarly single out the con- 
temporary influences which controlled and directed the historical 
studies of Comte and Hegel. The alternative is not really between 
historical and systematic treatment of our philosophical problems, but 
only in both classes of thinkers, between the more competent and the 
less competent, between intellectual mastery and unconscious pre- 
conception, 

My meaning will be made clearer if I draw attention to the ob- 
vious fact that the history of philosophy can not be written once and 
for all. It has to be recast by each generation to suit its own needs, 
to harmonize with its increased insight and altered standpoint. Ulti- 
mately every independent thinker must reinterpret it for himself. 
It is no less plastic to new interpretations than the present reality 
with which our analytic thinking deals. An adequate solution of 
philosophical problems and a valid interpretation of past systems 
must develop together. They mutually condition one another. 

This practically amounts to a reassertion, in a more special form, 


*It is significant how few examples of ‘‘unhistorical’’ philosophy can be 
cited. 
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of my previous contention that the problems of philosophy, as co- 
ordinating and humanistic, are non-isolable. They differ from the 
problems of the positive sciences, not only in the complexity of their 
data, but also in the impossibility of adequately treating them by any 
method exclusively analytic. They likewise demand an orientation 
towards history, and the application of the insight thereby acquired. 

Proof of this may be found in the perennial character of the three 
fundamental types of philosophical thinking; naturalism, scepticism, 
and idealism. All three are in this twentieth century as vigorously 
assertive, and as eagerly supported by competent thinkers, as they 
have ever been in past time. While developing pari passu with the 
general body of human knowledge, they stand in a constant relation 
of interaction and mutual aid. Each in the struggle for self-main- 
tenance compels the competing systems to develop on fresh lines, 
meeting new objections by modification of their former grounds; and 
in this process each progresses largely in proportion as it can profit by 
the criticisms rendered possible by the two opposing standpoints. The 
debt which modern agnosticism owes to the transcendentalism of Plato 
and to the phenomenalism of Kant is only to be matched by that which 
Plato owed to Heraclitus, and Kant to Hume. Present-day idealism 
is largely indebted for more adequate formulation of its views to the 
mediating function which naturalism has exercised in the interpreta- 
tion of scientific results. That system, therefore, which is accepted as 
most satisfactorily solving our present-day problems will have to be 
viewed as being the goal toward which previous philosophies of every 
type have gradually converged. The history of philosophy can, in- 
deed, be written from any one of the three standpoints in such manner 
as to demonstrate that all past thought has been contributory to its 
ultimate strengthening. The grouping, interrelation, and valuation 
of historical facts will vary in the three interpretations, but the entire 
content of each will be reinterpreted by both the others. The sceptic, 
for instance, can not, without self-stultification, without the tacit ad- 
mission of the inadequacy of his philosophy, recognize the possibility 
of a separate history of scepticism. He must sweep into his historical 
net the positive teachings of the idealist thinkers; he must be able to 
assign a value to the mystical temperament, and to assimilate the re- 
sults of the so-called positive sciences. In other words, his history 
must be a history of philosophy as a whole. Thus the type of system 
which a philosopher propounds determines, and is determined by the 
interpretation given to the history of philosophy. Only in propor- 
tion as he consciously realizes this, does he look before and after, 
and show the philosophic mind. And if we may argue not only from 
the past to the future, but from the character of the present situation 
to the remedy for its confusions and defects, surely we may conclude 
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that no one of the three standpoints has yet outlived its usefulness. 
Would not the liberality of thought and the progressiveness of phi- 
losophy be seriously endangered if only one of the three were to be 
permanently suppressed, or were no longer able to gain supporters 
willing to yield to it their whole-hearted devotion ? 

My position may be further developed by reference to the influ- 
ence exercised by temperament. That this is very considerable can 
not surely be questioned. Frequently it is of an entirely legitimate 
and beneficial character, tending by its psychological influence to 
clarity of judgment. A pessimistic temperament may render a 
thinker more sensitive to the facts of evil, and more willing to recog- 
nize them for what they truly are. The mystic’s firm personal footing 
in immediate experience may conduce to a more acute and open- 
minded recognition of radical defects in the mediating labors of 
idealist thinkers. No doubt in both cases the advantage will be 
counterbalanced by corresponding limitations which the tempera- 
ment will impose; but that need not prevent us from recognizing the 
quite invaluable réle which it frequently plays. 

But it is one thing to recognize the psychological value of varying 
temperaments; it is quite another to view them as justifying the 
conclusions to which they may lead. Philosophy is an enterprise no 
less purely intellectual than science itself. In dealing with the im- 
mediate experiences of religion, of art, and of social and individual 
life, it must aim exclusively at theoretical interpretation. Such feel- 
ings can be reckoned with only in proportion as they are found to 
possess some cognitive significance. Even if we might assume that 
the various temperaments tend to generate specific types of philos- 
ophy, it would still have to be recognized that each must justify its 
preference by arguments that can be intellectually tested. But any 
such assumption is surely contrary to all experience. Is there any 
respectable type of philosophical system which may not afford ade- 
quate scope for all possible temperaments? The Marxian socialist is 
frequently mystical and idealistic in the enthusiasm of his material- 
istic creed; and many idealists are of the exclusively logical cast of 
mind. And as a rule temperament, it would seem, chiefly displays 
itself in some such manner. It does not so much determine the type 
of system adopted, as lend to it the emotional atmosphere in which it 
is suffused, 

The really fundamental reason why equally competent philosoph- 
ical thinkers may arrive at diametrically opposite results is not, I 
believe, to be looked for in temperament, but rather in the complex- 
ity of the problems, and in the limitations which personal experience, 
necessarily incomplete and differing from one individual to another, 
imposes upon us. Owing to the multiplicity of the elements which 
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we are called upon to coordinate, omission of certain factors and the 
distribution of emphasis among those that are retained, are all-im- 
portant in determining the outcome. This, of course, affords tem- 
perament its supreme opportunity. But in ultimate analysis it is 
not temperament itself, but the complexity of the data that makes 
this situation possible at all. And the sole escape from the perverting 
influence of subjectivity lies in progressive intellectualization of the 
experiences which generate and support it. Recognition of tempera- 
ment as a universally present and subtly illusive psychological influ- 
ence does not in any wise conflict with the ideal demand for a rigorous 
enforcement of impersonal standards. 

If thinkers can sincerely differ in such radical fashion, ought we 
not rather to argue that the material which awaits scientific treat- 
ment, and which meantime can only allow of the tentative insight 
that we call philosophy, must be extraordinarily rich in significant 
data, and must on fuller knowledge yield conclusions that will im- 
mensely deepen and greatly revolutionize our present theories? 

The criticisms passed upon current systems for their lack of agree- 
ment would apply equally well to the pre-Socratic philosophers, and 
yet, arbitrary as their conflicting views may at first sight seem, there 
is surely no more fascinating period in the whole history of human 
thought. For we there find truth in its manifold aspects coming to 
its own through the devious channels of opposing minds. The pre- 
Socratics cooperated through their very diversity more fruitfully 
than they could possibly have done had they all belonged within a 
single school. What is purely arbitrary, merely temperamental, due 
to ignorance or confusion, is gradually eliminated, while the really 
fruitful problems and the truly helpful methods are retained and 
developed. 

The willing acceptance by the individual of mutually irrecon- 
cilable beliefs, 7. e., pluralism within the individual mind, is the 
‘‘happy despatch’’ of philosophy. The cooperative pluralism of 
divergent thinkers may, on the other hand, prove its salvation. 
Though logical consistency is a far from reliable guide in the affairs 
of life, it must none the less be accepted as a universally valid cri- 
terion of truth. The only field of legitimate pluralism lies outside 
the individual mind in the sphere of historical development, and in 
the encouragement in our present-day thinking of everything that 
favors individual reaction. For we have to recognize that while 
mutual agreement may perhaps be the ultimate goal, it can not 
reasonably be looked for in the near future. The situation does not 
allow of it. Should it come about, by the tyranny (it could be noth- 
ing else) of a dominant school, such as that of the Hegelian philos- 
ophy in Germany in the beginning of the nineteenth century, phi- 
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losophy itself would cease to fulfill its critical function, and 
the scientific philistine would deserve, for the greater good of his 
gereration, again to reign supreme. When experts in science con- 
trive to be of one mind, benefits result to society at large; but when 
metaphysicians consent to agree, philosophy may safely be counted 
as being on the decline. Science is able to discover more or less final 
truth, and so all scientists may unite to voice a common rejoicing; 
but philosophy with its merely tentative and always inadequate 
formulations must regard each step forward as a challenge for 
criticism, and as a call for counter-emphasis upon omitted facts. The 
duty of scientists is to arrive at mutual agreement upon fundamen- 
tals; the best service which one philosopher can do another is to 
supply effective and damaging criticism. No doubt such a mode of 
statement exaggerates the differences. But it is these that seem to 
me chiefly relevant. 

I do not wish to argue against the formation of groups or schools. 
Thinkers tend to group themselves according to affinities. In the diffi- 
cult task of developing a novel theory against the damaging on- 
slaughts of ingenious and forceful opponents who will always have 
the advantage of deriving ready-made weapons from the armory of 
established and therefore more fully elaborated philosophies, the sym- 
pathetic backing of an understanding group is certainly a helpful and 
legitimate support. But such agreement does not, I think, require to 
be artificially fostered. It comes about of itself, and frequently in 
the most unlooked for fashion. When consciously sought, as it was in 
France under Cousin’s domination of university teaching, it may all 
too easily prove dangerously harmful. Even when more or less uni- 
fied groups exist, a member of one group may learn more from the 
members of opposed groups than from those of his own school. 

Science, Bacon has declared, is a discipline in humility of mind. 
But surely philosophy is so in even greater degree. It is not gre- 
garious like science—not even in conferences, for we meet only to 
learn from our mutual differences. Philosophy still pursues, in tenor 
of its ancient ways, a life solitary and itinerant, devoted to problems 
which may be illusive and refractory, but which seem to it to make 
up by centrality of interest for anything they may lack in definite- 
ness of detail or in finality of statement. We here find one of the 
most striking manifestations of the influence of temperament. The 
scientist has a liking for the one type of problem, the philosopher for 
the other. May both continue to flourish to their mutual benefit! 
Probably the best aid to the their mutual understanding lies in a 
frank canvassing of what in the present situation would seem to be 
their ineradicable differences. 

This indicates my answer to the last of the questions in the dis- 
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cussion programme. The point of view which inspired the elaborate 
organization of last year’s discussion seems to me to involve an im- 
possible ignoring of the radical differences between scientific and 
philosophical inquiry. Though both interesting and valuable as an 
experiment, it seemed to me, on trial, to have proved self-defeating. 
That did not happen through any fault of the committee on defini- 
tions; their difficult task was, I think, most admirably executed. 
But the initial agreement which they sought to establish was really 
impossible. Science may start from agreed principles and defined 
terms, since it has behind it a body of universally accepted knowl- 
edge from which such principles and definitions may be obtained. 
But it is just upon the question of how to define ultimate terms that 
all our philosophical disputes really turn. Such imitation of scien- 
tific procedure would therefore seem to be altogether impossible. 
The formulations given, whether of terms or of postulates, have to be 
lacking in precision in order to allow of use by differing disputants. 
And being indefinite they are ambiguous, and so defeat the very pur- 
pose for which they are formulated. 

The committee’s discussion programme for the coming meeting 
seems better calculated to achieve the purposes which our Association 
has in view. It does not assume that we can start from points of 
agreement ; it aims only at better mutual understanding of our points 
of difference, in the hope that we may—for such is in almost all cases 
the sole outcome of friendly discussion on such fundamental topics— 
thereafter be more clear minded in regard to our own tenets, and 
better appreciative of the more inward aspects of our opponents posi- 


*T can not resist quoting the following passage from the President-elect’s 
‘“Constitutional Government’’ (p. 104): ‘‘Many a radical programme may get 
what will seem to be almost general approval if you listen only to those who 
know that they will not have to handle the perilous matter of action and to 
those who have merely formed an independent, that is, an isolated opinion, and 
have not entered into common counsel; but you will seldom find a deliberative 
assembly acting half so radically as its several members professed themselves 
ready to act before they came together into one place and talked the matter 
over and contrived statutes. It is not that they lose heart or prove unfaithful to 
the promises made on the stump. They have really for the first time laid their 
minds alongside other minds of different views, of different experience, of dif- 
ferent prepossessions. They have seen the men with whom they differ, face to 
face, and have come to understand how honestly and with what force of genuine 
character and disinterested conviction, or with what convincing array of prac- 
tical arguments opposite views may be held. They have learned more than any 
one man could beforehand have known. Common counsel is not aggregate 
counsel. It is not a sum in addition, counting heads. It is compounded out of 
many views in actual contact; it is a living thing made out of the vital substance 
of many minds, many personalities, many experiences; and it can be made up 
only by the vital contacts of actual conference, only in face to face debate, only 
by word of mouth and the direct clash of mind with mind.’’ 
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tions? Our purpose is increased understanding of what are almost 
certain to continue to be our lines of divergence, and not what, as I 
have argued, would under present conditions be a most undesirable 
consummation, mutual conversion to a common standpoint. Recipro- 
eal enlightenment is surely more likely to descend upon us when each 
uses his terms in the individual manner that most naturally expresses 
the trend of his thought. 


NorMAN Kemp SMITH. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





IS AGREEMENT DESIRABLE? 


HE first question for debate before the Philosophical Association 

this season is more properly settled in print than on the floor. 

For the eye follows its discussion more readily than does the ear, in- 

asmuch as the issue is one of pure logical analysis, not one of inter- 

pretation or discovery. I should therefore prefer to speak of it here 

and reserve my allotted minutes before the Association for the wider, 
more matter-of-fact questions with which it is concerned. 

‘Ts continuous progress toward unanimity among philosophers 
on the more fundamental philosophical issues desirable?’’ So runs 
the query. And it bewilders me not a little. I am unable to regard 
it as a genuine interrogation, and for the following reasons. 

The question is sensible, only if the desirability it asks about is 
not esthetic desirability but moral. ‘‘Desirable’’ here can not mean 
‘*appetizing’’ or ‘‘agreeable,’’ for that would reduce the prospective 
debate to a mere census-taking of likes and dislikes. The discussion 
would be exactly as absurd as one over the pleasing flavor of sauer- 
kraut. No, the real, the intended significance of the question must 
be this : ‘‘ Does unanimity prove valuable, after all relevant facts have 
been weighed?’’ In other words, we have to do here with a moral 
problem, not with personal taste or mere immediate reactions. 

Now, I suppose that nobody will deny that agreement on all ordi- 
nary moral problems is highly desirable. Where there is no accord, 
the people perish. For the issues of society, large and small, are such 
that united decision, followed by united action, is indispensable. 
Customs, traditions, manners, laws, and governmental institutions 
are but so many devices for bringing to pass, executing, and main- 
taining cooperations in thinking and acting. And they are necessar- 
ily such, because men live perforce in communities and, living thus, 
wish to thrive in comfortable peace, which they can do only by think- 
ing out many difficult matters together and reaching a common con- 
clusion. They can not trust either their impulsive personal reactions 
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or their personal encounters with other men or their private reason- 
ing about affairs which they contemplate only from their private 
points of view. 

How foolish, then, would he appear who sought to discuss whether 
agreement on the tax rate, or on child labor, or on the prevention of 
tuberculosis, or on public school appropriations were desirable! In 
honesty, there is no such question, once you admit that the prob- 
lems are there awaiting discussion. It is sheer nonsense to ask 
whether agreement over the tax rate, for instance, is worth while: 
For this very question presupposes that there is a tax rate problem, 
and the proposition that there is a tax rate problem presupposes a 
social order, citizens, public expenses, and the obligation to defray 
the expenses. And in this last presupposed situation there is con- 
tained the necessity of solving the problem by some sort of social en- 
terprise, which, however its specific form may vary under varying 
circumstances, is in every stance some sort of cooperative thinking 
and acting. 

To all this most philosophers will give ready assent. But they will 
add: ‘‘What has it all to do with the question under debate?’’ 
Agreement over the tax rate is all very good, we shall be told; but 
agreement over the status of concepts or over the existence of gods 
or devils is a very different matter. The fundamental metaphysical 
issues lie in a realm alien to tax rates, and the solving of them is a 
matter of impression, temperament, point of view. Agreement over 
them is either an idle hope, or, if attainable, then profitless. But, I 
would inquire, can this opinion be defended by appeal to fact? Or 
is it prohibited by the very presuppositions of the alleged question 
in connection with which the doctrine is advanced? An inspection 
of these presuppositions may help us choose between the queries, 

When we ask whether progress toward unanimity on fundamental 
philosophical issues is desirable, our question is, of course, material, 
not formal. That is, it expresses a doubt concerning a matter of 
fact, and the doubted matter of fact is indicated in and presupposed 
by the question itself. Now, what does this matter of fact contain? 
And what does it presuppose? Well, it either contains or presup- 
poses (1) certain doubts, (2) certain doubters, and (3) certain mat- 
ters which, with relation to certain basic relations (such as those em- 
ployed in metaphysical explanations), are more fundamental than 
certain other (here indesignate) matters. And this last matter in 
turn presupposes that some matters are fundamental philosoph- 
ically. Omit any one of these presuppositions, and the original ques- 
tion loses all meaning. What, for example, is the sense of asking 
whether agreement on any topic is desirable, if there are no doubts 
about it? What if there are no doubters? What if we do not as- 
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sume that there are fundamental philosophical issues? I take it, 
then, that the Discussion Committee—like myself and, I trust, like 
most other persons—assumes that there are doubters doubting about 
certain fundamental issues. But what follows upon these presuppo- 
sitions? First and most disastrous, follows the implication that the 
question thus construed allows of no debate. 

Consider what the presupposed existence of philosophic doubts 
implies materially. A doubt regarding any matter carries with it 
(not in mere logic, but in real life) the desirability of the doubt’s 
annihilation. No demonstration can be adduced to strengthen this 
statement. The undesirability of doubt is a psychological axiom, just 
as the undesirability of pain is. It is an ultimate condition of life, 
and every human being is well aware of the fact. Before dwelling 
upon this, though, I must call attention again to the two meanings of 
‘‘desirable’’ and warn the reader that doubt is undesirable primarily 
in the weaker sense of the adjective; that is, it is immediately, un- 
reflectively undesirable, just as a color is immediately pleasant or 
sugar immediately sweet. Considered by itself, a doubt is something 
to be rid of; and to ask whether it is worth removing, is to utter an 
absurdity, if we are talking about the immediate undesirability. One 
might as well ask whether blue is a visible thing. In the higher and 
ethical connotation of desirability, though, a particular doubt may 
or may not be desirable; and the question about it is therefore justi- 
fied. For, when we put the ethical query, we ask whether the re- 
moval of the doubt is going to involve the loss of something still more 
desirable than the clear cognizing of the doubted matter. Here, 
plainly, we are confronted with a problem of fact, and one which fre- 
quently proves intricate and obscure. 

Now, as we had to construe the committee’s original question as 
one which refers to just this ethical desirability and not at all to the 
mere esthetic flavor of philosophical agreement, we are at last in a 
position to see the difficulties of debating the topic. We are asked to 
decide whether agreement is desirable, but we are not informed of 
the particular alternative which is forced upon us. We have re- 
ceived no hint as to the nature of the conflict which generates the 
issue itself. We are forced, though, to presuppose that there is such 
a conflict, that there are alternatives, and that they are mutually 
exclusive. For were there no conflict between desirable things, no- 
body could reasonably ask whether any act or condition or possession 
or habit that was liked immediately was desirable. For the moral 
issue is a question of preferences, and there is a question of prefer- 
ences in the moral sense only when the attaining of one immediately 
desirable thing excludes the attaining of another. If this were not 
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the case, there could be no genuine question, inasmuch as all recipro- 
cally compatible desirables are collectively desirable. 

We must seek, therefore, the incompatible alternatives which the 
committee has not designated. Judging from the entire context of 
the proposed debate, I am led to believe the query should be stated as 
follows: ‘‘Is progress toward unanimity more desirable than ex- 
clusively individual research?’’ And the assumption is that an ad- 
vance toward unanimity is incompatible with individual research. If 
this is the assumption, one of two meanings may be placed upon it. 
It may mean that progress toward unanimity prevents individuals 
from thinking clearly and progressively. Or it may mean that indi- 
vidual thinking prevents progress toward unanimity. Which inter- 
pretation shall we choose, as a basis for the proposed discussion ? 

Certainly, every man who accepts the second presupposition must 
do so only on the strength of some still deeper metaphysical presup- 
position concerning the natural limitations of individual knowledge. 
He must hold that, in the very nature of cognition, there is some 
twist or whorl which marks off each mind’s personal achievements 
from those of every other. If he does not assume this, he must either 
(a) assume the other alternative, or else (b) deny that the alleged 
alternatives are incompatible, thereby denying that there is any 
question as to desirability. If he chooses the latter course, there is 
no debate. Now let us suppose that he goes the other way. What 
then? He must make another assumption about the nature of in- 
dividual cognition. He must assume that one man’s reasoning dis- 
turbs his fellows—not accidentally, as through some mere misun- 
derstanding over words or intents, but intrinsically in the very 
operation of comparing notes and arguing together. But obviously 
whoever assumes that assumes debate to be impossible; for debate is, 
by definition, an exchange and parrying of different men’s opinions 
over a single subject some of whose propositions have been agreed upon. 
Men who differ completely on a subject can not debate that. They 
must at least come together in some one proposition concerning it, in 
order to fix a common universe of discourse. 

Does it not follow, then, that no debate on the committee’s first 
question is logically possible? For we have seen that desirability be- 
comes an issue only when a choice is forced between incompatible 
goods; and we have also seen that, by assuming agreement and in- 
dividual study to be incompatibles, we are driven into one of two 
metaphysical presuppositions about the inevitable limits of cognitive 
effort; and each of these presuppositions makes debate impossible for 
him who accepts the presupposition. 

In conclusion, let me state my point in another, less exact but 
possibly more readily intelligible form. There is no sanity in asking 
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whether agreement on a given problem is desirable, unless the prob- 
lem exists. For without the problem, agreement is neither wished 
nor unwished, neither good nor ill, neither consequential nor futile. 
Therefore, the Discussion Committee must raise the prior question 
for debate; it must, in its first query, mean to ask us whether there 
are any fundamental philosophical issues or not. And we who dis- 
cuss should address ourselves to the novel task of deciding whether 
there is a problem of the concept, or a problem of the immortality of 
the soul, or a problem of God, or a problem of the relation of mind 
to body, or a problem of the status and function of perception. If all 
these do exist; if, that is to say, each one of them is a certain matter 
of fact which men have not yet come to understand, then the desira- 
bility of men’s agreeing upon them is self-evident. But if there are 
no such issues at all—well, that is another story which only those who 
believe it should tell. 


WALTER B. PITKIN. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





AGREEMENT 


HE ‘‘task of philosophy’’ may indeed be infinite; hide whoever 
may behind this pretext, no ‘‘science’’ urges its infinitude as 
an excuse for lack of agreement amongst its workers. Is agreement 
desirable? De gustdbus, ete. It would be better to ask: how much 
agreement is necessary? We of to-day are in a transition period, 
and I, for one, believe that the change in our philosophic thinking 
will be revolutionary. This makes any form of agreement more diffi- 
cult, but also more tempting, more urgent. 

Those who think a philosophical platform both ‘‘desirable and 
possible’’ do not look for merely implicit agreement: they are trying 
to make such agreement explicit. But they do not mean that every- 
body should agree with everybody else; nor that there should be com- 
plete agreement on all questions; nor that propositions on which an 
agreement has been reached should, forever after, be exempt from 
the tooth of time. We do not mean to stem the flux of time, to stop 
the growth of living thought; neither does the mathematician, nor the 
physicist. 

There is a certain modicum of agreement, below which we can not 
fall and still discuss at meetings, agree or disagree. 

(a) There must be certain common problems. If my problem is 
nobody else’s problem, I might as profitably go into the wilderness 
and discourse with wolves and foxes. If our statements do not lie in 
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the realm of the same problem, our arguments neither agree nor dis- 
agree,—they are irrelevant to each other. 

(b) It is not necessary that our solutions of the same problem 
should be identical; on the contrary, it is much better that they 
should not; but they should be equivalent with respect to truth. 

(c) How is this possible unless there is a common set of criteria 
by which the solutions are to be judged? It is not the definition of 
truth which matters primarily, but the criteria of truth. 

(d) Such a set of criteria requires, I believe, that the solution be 
of a definite type, 7. ¢., that there be agreement on the structure of 
the solution. 

This modicum of agreement does not commit one to any ‘‘school 
of philosophy.’’ 

We may to-day go further, I think, than this: an agreement on 
method seems quite possible. 

The whole platform question has been put in a new light by the 
appearance of the platform of the Six Realists, elaborated in their 
book ‘‘The New Realism.’’ A discussion of the platform idea must 
lead to a discussion of this notable example of cooperation amongst 
philosophers. 

On many points I find myself in substantial agreement with the 
Neo-Realists. We seem to differ on a point of method. I say ‘‘seem,’’ 
because I believe that our positions here are complementary rather 
than exclusive of each other. 

The Neo-Realists consider analysis as the prime method of exact 
thinking, sometimes even identifying the two. Analysis treats the 
problematic as a ‘‘complex’’ which it dissolves into the ‘‘simples’’ 
and their relations. 

In its application to logical complexes (and these are the ones of 
particular interest to the philosopher) this method produces the 1l- 
lusion that the -‘‘simples’’ of a given ‘‘complex’’ are uniquely de- 
termined, i. ¢., that there are certain ‘‘indefinables’’ and certain ‘‘in- 
demonstrables’’ into which concepts and propositions ultimately 
resolve, 

And it is insufficient; it shows that certain ‘‘simples’’ are present 
in a ‘‘complex’’; but it does not itself show that these ‘‘simples’’ 
exhaust the ‘‘complex.’’ 

Analysis, as the ‘‘careful, systematic and exhaustive examination 
of any topic of discourse’’ is a necessary preliminary; and much of 
our philosophizing to-day can not get beyond this stage; but logic at 
least has proceeded to the second stage, the synthesis, in which the 
‘‘complex’’ is constructed out of certain ‘‘simples.’’ 

This ‘‘postulate-method’’ is the necessary complement of the 
analytical method. It shows that ‘‘simples’’ are such only in a given 
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system ; that what is a ‘‘simple’’ in one system may be a “‘complex’’ 
in another, and vice versa. It discards the criterion of ‘‘self-evi- 
dence.’’? And it shows that many solutions of a given problem are 
possible; many systems of logic. But vera philosophia wna? 


Karu SCHMIDT. 
Turts COLLEGE. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Die Philosophie des Als Ob. System der theoretischen, praktischen und 
religiosen Fiktionen der Menschheit auf Grund eines idealistischen 
Positivismus. Mit einem Anhang iiber Kant und Nietzsche. H. 
VarHincer. Berlin: Verlag von Reuther & Reichard. 1911. Pp. xxxv 
+ 804, 

This important book, written more than thirty years ago, but not pub- 
lished until last year, when the author suddenly realized the kinship 
between his radical views and other revolutionary tendencies in recent 
philosophy, such as neo-Fichtean voluntarism, radical empiricism, prag- 
matism, Bergsonianism,—might well claim to be called, as its full title 
indicates, a critique of human reason. One may agree or not with Pro- 
fessor Vaihinger, but there is little possibility of misunderstanding a 
philosophy whose presuppositions are so clearly formulated. They may 
be summarized as follows: (1) All the reality that we are justified in as- 
suming are sensations and their complexes (empiricism); (2) thought 
and being are not identical,—the former is but an organic function and 
has merely instrumental value (pragmatism); (3) thought, serving only 
as a means to the individual for the better orientation in the sensational 
flux, general terms must be regarded as having no other than a practical 
value (nominalism and anti-intellectualism). From these points of view 
Vaihinger develops the theory that all concepts, laws, and theories are 
merely fictions. Fictions, in Vaihinger’s usage, are not identical with - 
figments, such as centaur or fairy, nor are they hypotheses capable of 
verification. They are deliberate devices (Kunstgriffe) on the part of 
thought for the practical purpose of successful orientation in and perfect 
control over the environment. Theoretically they are absolutely valueless. 
Applied with a knowledge of their fictitious character, they will lead to 
the intended practical results, but used as hypotheses, they must neces- 
sarily create confusion and false theories, for a fiction is defined as that 
which is both contradictory in itself and which has no correspondence with 
reality (sensational flux). 

To illustrate the nature of fictions, Professor Vaihinger has collected 
examples from various fields of thought. Many illustrations taken from 
mathematics will be regarded by modern investigators as antiquated, but 
those borrowed from other realms are certainly impressive. Dichotomous 
artificial divisions of nature (organic and inorganic, animate and inani- 
mate, etc.) ; the Linnean or other classifications of plants; over-simplifi- 
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cation, excessive abstraction, and over complication of the real world by 
all sciences; analogies in mathematics, economics, theology, and other 
fields; hypostatic, anthropomorphic, and animistic scientific concepts; 
ethical postulates, logical principles, and epistemological categories—all 
these are fictions in Vaihinger’s sense, all these are deliberately artificial, 
mental constructs to which nothing corresponds in reality (sensational 
flux) and whose sole justification lies in their practical usefulness. 

The epistemological lesson which Professor Vaihinger wishes us to 
draw from his “ Fiction-Theory ” is this: Knowledge of the real world by 
means of categories is impossible, since all categories are fictions, and dis- 
cursive thinking consists in the application of fictitious static concepts 
to the real flux of sensations. The world such as we “know” it is an 
interpretation, but an interpretation by means of fictions. But although 
a “theory” of the universe is impossible, for the sake of useful and suc- 
cessful action certain fictions must be regarded as if they were more true 
than others. Truth is nothing but error constantly and progressively reg- 
ulated. Thought with its complex of fictions may be compared to the 
mechanism of a machine. The ideal is to do the greatest possible amount 
of work with the least possible amount of effort. What screws, levers, 
pulleys, planes, and the like are to mechanics, fictions are to thought. As 
rational beings we must always operate with them, but our rationality 
consists in the recognition of their fictitiousness. And this, according to 
Vaihinger, is the tragedy of life—to live and to act as if fiction were theo- 
retically true. 

The task of logic is, according to this philosophy, very definite: the 
study of the relative usefulness of fictions. The business of a complete 
methodology is to bring order into the shifting fictions which humanity 
has invented in its struggle with the sensational flux, to classify them, to 
define their extent and limits, to assign relative values to them. But the 
logician should always remember that logic is not Selbstzweck; beyond 
their practical value all logical theories and systems as such are equally 
nil. This is “ Critical Positivism,” as Vaihinger calls his “theory,” which 
he interestingly relates to Kant and to Nietzsche. 

The obvious critical comment to be made upon this philosophy is that 
its presuppositions—unless they are thrust upon us dogmatically—de- 
mand a theoretical standard for their justification. The equation of real- 
ity with the sensational flux, the denial of theoretical interests for their 
own sake, the ascription of merely instrumental value to thinking and 
ultimate, or at least prepotent, value to acting—all these are theoretical 
assumptions which presuppose a meta-practical point of view for their 
acceptance or rejection. Besides, one may agree with the spirit of 
Vaihinger’s “ Fiction-Theory ” without being forced into an admission of 
either his presuppositions or conclusions. That every science, because it 
offers a mere fragmentary view of reality, is dealing with fictions; that 
every science must for the sake of its practical interests regard its fictions 
as if they were true; that scientific truth may be looked upon as error con- 
stantly regulated,—are theses equally, indeed more, compatible with ideal- 
istic presuppositions and conclusions. But Vaihinger’s book, though both 
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its fundamental assumptions and final theses may be rejected, is a philo- 
sophie work whose importance it is impossible to exaggerate. As a criti- 
cism of science it is an extremely significant contribution to the field of 
methodology and as an exposition of pragmatism,—though the author 
repudiates the title and scornfully identifies American pragmatism with 
mere utilitarianism,—it is the only coherent and systematic expression of 
this “new name for some old ways of thinking.” 
J. LOEWENBERG. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


MIND. July, 1912. On Relations; and in Particular the Cognitive 
Relation (pp. 305-828): S. Axexanper.—As to relations in general, 
all are as substantive as their terms. As to internality and externality, 
neither alternative is strictly true. Knowing is the togetherness of a 
mind and its object. This relation of togetherness is extremely elemen- 
tary and simple. It is experienced in “my enjoyment of the perceiving.” 
Notes on the Problem of Time (pp. 329-346): J. S. Mackenziz.- A sum- 
ming up of the main results of recent discussions of the problems of 
time. The results are stated in connection with, and chiefly in contrast 
to, Kant’s treatment of the subject. The Analysis of "EIISTHMH in 
Plato’s Seventh Epistle (pp. 347-870): A. E. Taytor.-— Deals with the 
genuineness of a disputed passage (342a, 344d) in Plato’s seventh Epistle. 
Argues that “the whole section has a definite purpose, that its leading 
contentions are in principle sound.” Answers the charge of digression 
by maintaining the relevancy and connection of the passage and -the 
charge of unintelligibility by translating and interpreting the passage. 
The Ethical System of Richard Cumberland and its Place in the History 
of British Ethics (pp. 371-898): Frank CHapMAN SuHarp.-It is main- 
tained that the ethical system of Cumberland is “one of the three or 
four most powerful influences in the history of British ethics.” An 
account of the system is given. The eighteenth-century British moralists 
were profoundly influenced by Clarke and Shaftesbury, and these in 
turn, it is held, based their moral systems upon the writings of Cumber- 
land to an extent hitherto scarcely suspected. Discussions: The Nature 
of Sense-Data (pp. 399-409): G. Dawes Hicxs.— An examination of Mr. 
Bertrand Russell’s view of sense-apprehension as set forth in his The 
Problems of Philosophy. LEuler’s Circles and Adjacent Space (pp. 410- 
415): L. E. Hicks. - Points out the difficulties of diagrammatic methods 
in Logic. Critical Notes: B. Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality 
and Value: the Gifford Lectures (Edinburgh) for 1911: J. E. McTaccart. 
J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, or Pluralism and Theism: the.Gifford Lec- 
tures (St. Andrews) delivered 1907-1910: A. E. Taytor. <A. E. Taylor, 
Varia Socratica, First Series: H. W. Buunt. W. Wells Denton, John 
Wesley Young: Lectures on Fundamental Concepts of Algebra and 
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Geometry: P, E. B, Jourpain. New Books. Philosophical Periodicals. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


LETTER FROM PROFESSOR LOVEJOY 
To THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PsycHoLoGy, AND SOIEN- 
TIFIC METHODS: 

In a review in a recent number of this JourNAL reference was made 
by me to “the imposture in the pseudo-voluntarism of the neo-Fichteans.” 
It appears that some readers have understood this phrase (a) to refer to 
absolute idealists in general; (b) to impute to those to whom it referred 
some sort of conscious and deliberate deceit. The former interpretation 
is, I believe, expressly excluded by the language of the paragraph in 
which the phrase occurred; the reference was plainly to a more limited 
school. But in any case, the word “ imposture,” since it doubtless may 
convey the implication mentioned, should, I think, be withdrawn,—not 
only as “unparliamentary,” but also as ill-chosen to convey the criticism 
intended. My purpose—since I am not a neo-realist, and therefore am 
not so well acquainted with other men’s minds as with my own—was not 
to dogmatize concerning the intentions, still less to judge of the motives, 
but to call attention to the actual result of the manner of expression 
employed by certain philosophers. The inevitableness of that result does, 
indeed, appear to me so clear that I find it surprising that it should not 
be clear to those who use the sort of language which is in question. But 
I have no ground for asserting that it is so, or for denying that the 
writers themselves were the first to be imposed upon by their own rhetoric. 
And even if that result has been in some degree foreseen by some of the 
writers criticized, their use of such modes of expression may well be, and 
doubtless is, due to highly honorable and amiable motives: to an irenic 
spirit which desires to maximize agreement with the prevailing beliefs 
of mankind; to a temperamental sympathy with those beliefs; or to a 
wish to put philosophy into terms that make for religious consolation or 
moral edification. These motives have, I surmise, greatly influenced 
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many of the most earnest and sincere philosophers, who have at the same 
time been religiously-minded or irenically-disposed philosophers, through- 
out history. But, whatever the intent or the motive, I can not but think 
a use of language which gives to a philosophical system—even, perhaps, 
in the eyes of its author—an air of meaning something not identical with 
its precise and entire logical import, is an unfortunate use. And the 
tendency—to which all of us are in some degree subject in philosophical 
writing—to accommodate common terms to meanings which differ in 
essence from the common meaning, seems to me to be in the long run 
detrimental to the credit of philosophy as a science. 


A. O. Lovesoy. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 





In accordance with the plan recently adopted by the bishops in charge 
of the catholic institutions in France, the teaching of philosophy in these 
institutions is undergoing a reorganization and development. The move- 
ment started in the Catholic Institute of Paris and now Toulouse and 
Lille have undertaken a similar task. At Toulouse, the number of courses 
offered in philosophy has been increased from four to ten, while at Lille 
the institute of philosophy has been established. It is also reported that 
Mgr. Kiss delivered his inaugural address at the University of Budapest 
on “The Importance of Philosophy.” He urged the faculty of philosophy 
of the University to found a chair of scholastic philosophy. 

THE Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques announces 
that all editorial matter should hereafter be addressed to the Couvent des 
Dominicains, Le Saulchoir, 4 Kain, Belgium, and all communications 
regarding subscriptions, ete., should be sent to M. J. Gabalda, Editeur, 
true Bonaparte, 90, Paris, VI°. 

Dr. Hugo pe Vaiss, professor of botany in the University of Amster- 
dam, gave two informal seminars at Columbia University, December 6 
and 9, on “The Mutation Theory and Its Bearing on Evolution and 
Genetics.” 

THE twenty-first meeting of the American Psychological Association 
will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, on December 30, 31, and January 1. 
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